Winkler, and Richter, and in this way not only widened his horizon, but also developed in him a feeling for the con-ditionality of works of art. As his thoughts had been strongly deflected in another direction by Lessing's Laokoon, which had appeared shortly before, it was natural that the desire should arise in him to test and further train his eye and his insight by the study of the rich art treasures of Dresden. Early in March, 1768, he made a pilgrimage to the Saxon capital, and in order to be under no restraint, and at the same time mindful of his father's warning to avoid the robbery of hotels, he engaged lodgings at the house of a cobbler, a relative of the theological student Limprecht, who occupied the room next to his in Leipsic. The honest cobbler, a practical philosopher, fond of work and perfectly satisfied with his narrow circumstances, afforded the student the greatest amusement with his original, witty, and ready speech, and as Goethe tried to assume the same manner toward the cheerful philosopher, he engaged in his turn the good will of his landlord. While he was happy over his choice of lodgings, in spite of their modesty and simplicity, the picture gallery, the chief aim of his journey, surpassed all his expectations. Even the splendour and purity of the architecture, the shining floors, the dazzling frames, the solemn stillness over all, inspired him with wonder and reverence. But above everything else the paintings. He could not look at them enough, and took advantage of every available hour to lose himself in their contemplation. The Dutch paintings especially captivated him. He was prepared for them by his art studies at home and in Leipsic, and they satisfied his longing for nature and the real. Upon the Italians,27 on the other hand, for whom he had as yet no real standard of judgment, he bestowed only passing attention, accepting their value more from his confidence in others than from his own conviction. He was presented by another visitor to the director-general of the gallery, Herr von Hagedorn, who showed him his private collections, and heartily enjoyed the enthusiasm of the young lover of art.